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ABSTRACT 



"DtVELQPMGNT COMMUNICATION": 
APPLYING THE CONCEPT IN THE AMERICAN CONTEXT 



The concept of **deveIopment communication" has been applied in the 
Third World for more than a decade but not in the American context* 
In this paper we explored conceptual issuest then examined people's 
needs for development Informationt the communication system that 
delivers such information and barriors that exist* We noted that 
people's needs for development information may occur in the yeneralt 
the personalf and the job context* Several newspapers were examined 
to construct an Inventory of content which could fulfill development 
functions* This critical analysis was followed by the results of a 
survey tapping public perceptions of productivity* Conducted in a 
midweslern metropolitan arejf the survey tapped people's perceptions 
of what would make them more productive and where they would go for 
help and information to achieve this* 
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The concept of ••df*velopment communic^t ion»« has been applied in the 
Third World for more than a decadet often by American or American- 
trained researchers^ Howevert we've seen no major efforts to apply 
the concept in the United StateSf perhaps out of a presumption that 
••development" was something which was needed only in "developing 
countries*" This may change as scholars recognize its potential as an 
explanatory variable in the current context* 

In economicsf a similar evolution occurred with scholarly interest 
in entrepreneurshi Pf a concept key to the development literature* In 
the I920*s and I930's there was great interest in the functions of 
entrepreneurshi p for economic growth; after World War lit studies 
centered on the social* psychological and cultural characteristics of 
entrepreneurs* By the late I950»s research shifted from the United 
States to underdeveloped nations (Cochran? 196^1 Gladet 1967; 
Greenfield and Strickont 1986: 8--9)* Thent in the 1970's American 
Interest in "productivity" grew again as supply-side economics became 
more popular and attention shifted from demand management to 
production and supply factors (Backmant 1983: 13-1^)* International 
competition also grewt and the popular media focused increasing 
attention on technological innovators and entrepreneurs as answers to 
foreign com pet i tors* 

The notion of "development communication" generally has implied 
government involvement* an ideological position not acceptable to many 
Americans* Howevert several strains of communication research are 
directly applicable to development in the United Statest and a 
consensus seems to be emerging that Americans need to increase their 
productivity to remain competitive in a world economy (Backmant 1983)* 
While the means for achieving this competitiveness may be largely 
••economict" communication researchers could make significant 
contributions but thus fart their work has beon limited to focusing on 
communication patterns in the workplace* The concept of "development 
communication" seems tailor-made for application in this areat but it 
calls for a critical examination of the relationship between the 
••communication system" and development in the economic sphere* 

Here we will examine the concept of "development communication" in 
an American context* First we will explore conceptual Issuest then 
examine people's needs for development informationt the communication 
system th.it delivers such information and barriers that exist* Then 
several newspapers will be examined to construct an inventory of 
content which could fulfill development functions* This will be 
followed by the results of a survey tapping public perceptions of 
product i vi ty* 

fifillDlD^ the Csnce£t C So£jtio5 Qal the Iheaii^^: 

Development has been defined by economists as the creation of new 
enterprises tr. t disturb the current state of the economy and produce 
improved states* These enterprises represent combinations of 
materials anl forces thit are spontaneous and jre the major means for 
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transforming the economy (Greenfield et dl«f 1979: o)« The persons 
who carry out these functions are called entrepreneurst decision 
makers and innovators whom Schumpeter (19^9: 6<^-75) saw as the key to 
econmic growth* Mhlle granting the economic dimension to developmentt 
ot?ier social sciences have broadened the concept to include 
relationships with political factorst social phenomena and 
commun icat ion variables* 

The concept of development has been linked to mass media more 
often than to communication processes in general (which may encompass 
I nt erpersonalf organizat i onal t and mass communication)* For examplet 
Hachten (1981) looks at media philosophies as clashing ideologies that 
represent different perceptions about the nature and role of news 
because of historical traditions and divergent political philosophies* 
One of the five major concepts he uses to describe current trends is 
the "development conceptt»« where the mass media are seen as important 
instruments for nation-building* Howevert there certainly are 
different views within this perspective^ from those who look at mass 
media as more independent institutions in a pluralistic framework to 
those who hold that all instruments of mass communicaion should be 
mobilized by the central government to aid in major tasks of nation 
building — fightinj illiteracy and povertyt building a political 
consciousness and assisting in economic development* 

Most of the Third World is concerned with national developmentt a 
concept which generally has emphasized economic growth but is now 
undergoing changes* At times change at the individual level has been 
called ••modernization" while change at t.ie national level has been 
termed "development" (see Bendiz* 1966f SchramiR and Lernert 1976? 
Rogerst 1983; and Schramm* 1964 for a di scussion of the distinction 
historically)* Theories of national development range from 
ideological applic ^tions (e*g** Marxist* pluralist* and variations on 
these themes) to those emphasizing economic* psychological* political 
or communication models* 

Descriptions of specific development theories and empirical 
evidence are available in many places: economic theories (Todaro* 
I98i; Rostow* 19S0* 1978)* psychological theories (Freeman* 1976; 
Tekiner* 1983; Hagen* 1962a* b); political theories (Frey* 1973; Pye* 
1966; Oeutsch and Merritt* 1970)* and communication theories* The 
latter include Lerner's classic theory about the passing of 
traditional society (Lerner* 1958* 1977* Frey* 1973; Winham* 1970) and 
the voluminous literature on the diffusion of innovations (Rogers* 
1983)* In the 1960»s Schraiwii (196';> and others argued for using the 
mass media to supplement expensive educational programs requiring 
face-to-face instruction* Hornik (1988) notes that agriculture was a 
prime target for these communication programs* However* communication 
programs for development in Third World countries did not produce as 
promised* perhaps because of unrealistic expectations* some argued* 
In the 1970's* critics argued that problems were more resource based 
and communication programs too centralized (Hornik* 1988)« They 
argued for more participation and involvement by those in the target 
populations (Rogers* 1976)* cs well as a recognition that 
communication programs could only complement political and economic 
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program*; focusing on resource allocations (Mornikt 1988 ). Development 
communication as generally practiced has been al.nost exclusively 
••Interventi onist** in its ideologyt presuming that government programs 
in one form or another are crucial for reaching developmental goals. 

Theories contributed by other social sciences also have attracted 
criticism* Greenfield and Strickon (1986: 10-11) argue that 
psychological studies such as McClelland»s and Hagen^s have not 
contributed significantly to contemporary efforts to comprehend the 
phenomenon of entrepreneurshi pj they point to the emergence in the mid 
I960*s of scholars experimenting with a view of the entrepreneur as a 
creative dec: s ion-mak ert where the distinctive aspects were the 
settingsf circumstances or situations within which the decisions and 
choices were made (Gladet 1967). The difference in part represents 
disciplinary squabbles over the importance of ••the individual" or the 
••the environmentf '• the latter configured in sociological terms* 

In th«? 1960*s and 1970'Sf economic models of development were 
influenced by economists using the model of an international economic 
system (Fejest 1980). These analyses focused attention at the 
national or international levelt with an emphasis on relations defined 
in terms of dependency/self-suf f ic f.ency or equal i ty/balance# Though 
dependency theory also has appeared in the communication literature 
(DeFleur and Bal l-kokeacht 1982): it has referred to communication and 
economic systems or behaviors. Ejrlier economic and discipline- 
related models used by commun icaL ton scholars lost their popularity in 
the mid-l970'Of replaced in large part by critical/ideological 
debates* Andt as often happenst just when dependency theory becomes 
fashionable? it too is challenged by empirical evidence (see Oizardt 
1985? Parkert 1978) and a reconsideration of more middle-range 
theories. Within business and economicst research in the various 
streams has continued and grown with changes in the economic and 
political **nvi ronment . 

DsflDlDil D^yeijsfim^Di Jt tile lodlviduji Lfi^^l — Development at the 
individual level often has been equated with ideas of modernism. 
Howevert ••modernism** has ideological baggage unacceptable to manyt who 
note a Western bias and tendency to place it at the end of a continuum 
opposl'. to traditionalism. But there is no need to conceptually link 
change on economic dimensions with changes in other behaviors. Such 
links snoulJ be empirical questions. A concept that is central to 
notions of development is ••pr oduct i vi t y t *• which economists see as 
crucial for national economic health (Backmant 1983; Kendrickt 1983). 
Productivity in turn refers to the level of individual achievementt or 
the extent to which one^s behaviors produce results (goods and 
services in economic terms) that are valued by others in public and 
private marketplaces. what is valued or acceptable for individual 
productivity may vary by generationt culturet societyt or 
i deol ogy /ph i losophy . And not all achievements need be placed on a 
material-reward scale that compares individuals for the concept to 
have utility. Productivity may refer to individual growth from a 
current position to maximum realization (MasloMt 1970). The 
comparable definition of productivity at the national level could 
entail a summary of productivity at lower levelst though generally 
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measured in terms that ignore the individual and aggregate individual 
and group behaviors; other concepts (rates of productivity by sub 
populations) also nre relevant at the national level. 

QfifinlDj "nevelofiment C oroiDljniidJtlaa'* — Accepting ••individual 
product ivity« as the focus for development t we are faced with its link 
to the other term in our focal conceptt "communication." The 
connecting link is expressed as the preposition "fort" and the issue 
becomes one of determining how the encoding-and-decod ing of messages 
("communication') affects or is linked to increased personal 
productivity. This is a shift from the communication literature which 
focuses on people as "consumers" (of media products) to a focus on 
people as "producers." How does communication (interpersonal networks 
and mass medi i use) help people as producers rather than as consumers? 
Though our focus in the discussion is at the individual levelt we can 
move up levels to look at relationships between patterns of 
communication and productivity achieved by groups or a nation. This 
conceptualization is not far from the definition of a scholar who has 
worked with this concept in a developing countryt the Philippines. 
Quebral (1975: 2) defines development communication as "the art and 
science of hunan conmuni cat ion applied to the speedy transformation of 
a country and the mass of its people from poverty to a dynamic state 
of economic growth that makes possible greater social equality and the 
larger fulfillment of the human potential." She notes that the 
"systematic i?se" of communication techniques and strategies to 
"Persuade specified groups of people to change their habitst life 
style or ways of thought is by no means new" but the "purpose it 
serves and the venue of its action" are (Quebralt 1975: 2). Quebral 
sees development communication as a Third World phenomenont but we 
argue that the same questions can be applied to the industrial 
environmentf which also needs increased product ivi tvt albeit from a 
higher level in many cases. 
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Jamias (1975: l6) notes that development communication in the 
Third World context is viewed as purposive* which distinguishes it 
from the thrust of communication studies in the developed world. 
However* we can retain the concept as delineated earlier and still 
pose the question of how existing communication patterns are related 
to issues of productivity and development. In a recent summery of 
development communication in the Third World* Hornik (1988) offers 
thr ee broad explanations for why communication programs and projects 
have been disappointing: 1) information is no solution for a lack of 
resources* ?) audiences for information prograr s are not responsive 
even when such information might help* and 3) information programs 
have not been done correctly — the channels availaole are extremely 
week and information flows are not adequate (Hc^^Mik* 1988: 157-159). 
We ''ould argue that development communication scholars have focused 
too much on traditional government programs and not looked carefully 
at existing patterns linking comoiunicat ion to development phenomena. 
There is no need to insist on a pro-active program of intervention for 
scholars to raise questions about how people^s communication patterns 
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are related to their productivity or how the cofr.mun i cat Ion system is 
related to productivity at higher levels* If diffusion research is an 
example of ^^development commun icat ion*< researcht then scholars in 
developed contexts have raised such questions for several decades* 

Howevert though we ••need not" raise questions about valuest we 
propose to do precisely that in our subsequent analysis* Clearlvt not 
everyone in developed nations achieves the same level of benefits from 
his or her effortst and the answers are not all "economic*^' Urban 
centers contain concentrations of poor people? and rural areas include 
growing numbers of lower-income families. Issues of productivity in 
botn cases represent issues of survival for neighborhoods and townst 
for life styles and family and ethnic heritage* 

Certainlyt a better understanding of how communication is related 
to productivity could lead to changes by institutions or individualsf 
including the ass media. The nature of intervention is likely to be 
linked to ideology or philosophyt though not necessarily* Indeedt one 
might arguet as economists do (Nafzigert 1986: 2<r-27)f that central 
planners in socialist systems and a host of leaders in pluralist 
market economies (political t business? etc*) are both interested in 
increasing people^s productivity through programs that reflect 
national and cultural values* Recent evidence suggests that 
intervention by central planners is Jess efficient than that which 
recognizes consumer values through market forces* In fact? some have 
asked whether closed systems could compete technologically because 
they suffered from isolation (via communication) and the subsequent 
competition of ideas (Clarket 1983; Malikt 4.984)* 

What are the ingredients of an overall model at the individual 
levels and what are the implicit assumptions? Our model begins with 
two major ingredients: people's information needs and communication 
channels* 

££2£l£l^ Needs fcr Oeveio£fQent Inf orfflaiian: 

What ^re people's information needs for individual productivity? 
Essentiailyt this is a statem^^nt of how uses and gratifications relate 
to "productivity*" As Swanson (1979) and others have notedt a variety 
of media content cin serve the same function or use for different 
people* Thusf we need to separate out the ''type of content" from the 
specific usftf in this caset personal productivity* 

Firstf how can messa-ies or information affect one's productivity? 
We distinguish^ between the job contextt the general contextt and the 
personal context* 

The job context refers to individual behaviors acted out in 
employment sitrationst generally within larger organizations* Here 
falls the literature on organizational communication and its relation 
to job performance* Roth interpersonal relationst specialized media 
channels used in the organ i zat i on t and macro organizational 
communication networks are relevant here* For a discussion of some of 
this literature ond the issues pertinent to the topic here t see 
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Goldhaber (1936). 

The general context relates to the non^or jan I z 1 1 i onal situation 
that dlr*»ctly affects individual Productivity. This includes ways in 
which an individual Is linked to the larger economic environmentt the 
communityt and greater forces that affect one's job and personal 
productivity; we must be alerted tc these forces and can act by 
altering one's jobt mobilizing others for political action or 
appealing to various organizations* For exaoiplet a variety of media 
channels and interpersonal networks alert people to foreign 
competition that can threaten one's employe^'? to the amount of 
unemployment insurance that may be available if one is laid offt and 
to the educational opportunities for enhancing one*:> joh skills* 

The personal context refers to changes in one's personal state 
that affect productivity (e«g«f healtht and satisfaction with familial 
and social relationships); we obtain information from a variety of 
communication networks that can help satisfy personal needs that 
improve productivity in job situations* 

Several issues and assumptions stemming from the above scenario 
need to be examined* Firstt we are employing a fairly rational modelt 
i*e*f people will make conscious decisions based on their self 
interest* Secondlyt people know their options in given situationst or 
at least can recognize them* Thlrdt people know what's best for them 
or is more likely to work best for them* Fourtht people can recognize 
the relationship between their job situation and the larger systemt or 
react to the relationship when it is made explicit for them* Fiftht 
people are motivated to be more productive becaus<i :t's in their self 
interest to do so* Sixtht that the media and othe»^ communication 
channels supply the information to allow infornted decisions among 
choices* Each of these requires some elaboration* 

Firstt some times people make decisions on the spur of the moment 
which are not in their interest in the long runt at least in the 
opinion of impartial observers* Witness the many smokerst over eaters 
or spendthrifts who continue their habits even in the face of evidence 
that thf^ir behavior patterns have negative consequences in their 
1 i ves* 

Secondf we need empirical evidence of the extent to which people 
seek out options for increasing personal productivity or recognize 
those made explicit wh*?n enco'jntered in communication stemming from 
other motivations* We would expect that this varies by one's state in 
the life cycle* Thust at crucial points in c e's life (e*q«y 
graduation from high school or when fired from a job)f an individual 
may seek out more "option i nf ormat i on« or be alert to that encountered 
along th(*. way«. 

Thirdf certainly people do not **always know what's best" for 
increasing their product i vi tyt butt in a de<nocratic contextt we grant 
each individual that right ^nd responsibility for decision making* 
Thusf even the New York '•bag lady" who recently wanted to stay on the 
streets was granted her wish despite the availability of public 
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housing and official coercion to go there* 

hourthf people's recognition of the relationship between their 
personal productivity and ••larger forces" is a complex issue* At one 
timet the general American public may have felt economics was a dismal 
science and information about foreign steel could clearly be ignoredt 
but today's steelworker i^ likely to see the linkage more directly* 
Againt we need empirical information about what linkages are seen 
clearly by which people and what types of linkages are still ignored* 
Since the amount of information is so extensive heret we will consider 
it more fully again in the section on media content* 

Fifthf people are motivated to be more productive because it's in 
their self interest* Certainlyt there are differences in levels of 
motivation and in material needs which require financial gains to 
satisfy thew* Fur thermoret though many people seek majcr satisfaction 
from their job situation (which should increase motivation to be more 
productive)f many others seek personal fulfillment from outside the 
job (Parker and Smitht 1976; Wilsont 1980)* For McClelland (I96l)f 
the entrepreneur is driven by an inner urge to improve and is 
motivated by profits as a measure of achievements rather than a source 
of enrichment CNafzigert 1986: 2)* 

taiDfflilDlfiJiioi) HijJBD^iS S tbjg Communication 5i£5Jt5]D- 

nrenda Oervin (1977) provides a conceptual model of the individual 
and his or her information needs* That model's four basic components 
are: citizenst informatiot) needst sourcest and solutions* Oervin's 
focus was on the urban environmentt and she chose to focus on citizen 
roles'* whicn represent several other "urban roles" (Neighborhood 
resident* votert etc*)* She notes that the urban resident faces a 
formidable task in managing his or her information environment* since 
the individual needs to be exposed to an overwhelming diversity of 
information in order to cope with problems in even a single time span 
(Oervint 197?; 207-8)* The individual needs both diverse and 
selective informational inputst the former to provide coverage of 
one's concerns and the latter to prevent information overload* 

Dervin sees two reguirements to information managementt 
appropriate sources and appropriate solutions* She then looks at 
barriors between individuals and sources* solutions* institutions* 
etc* In summary* the individual needs accessibilty (lack of barriors) 
to information rjlong five different dimensions: societal (the 
necessary i nf or^^at i on niust be available in the social system); 
institutional (the ir^formation sources must be both capable and 
willing to deliver Ihe needed info)* physical (the individual must be 
able to make physical contact with the necessary sources}* 
psychological (the individual must be willing to see his needs as 
Information needs* to approach and obtain the info froiv. appropriate 
sources and to accept the possibility that his or her needs can be 
resolved); and intellectual (the individual must have the training and 
ability to acquire and process the Information needed)* 

Across the various contexts and needs* people can obtain 
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information enhancing their productivity through a variety of 
communication networks. Though we could configure the communication 
system in many wayst we think a useful distinction is co follow the 
traditional distinction between mass and interpersonal channelSf with 
subsequent subdivisions for describing their structure and 
organization. 

The mass communication sys^em includes both the mass media and 
specialized media. The former are the subject of most researclit but 
the latter are enormously successful and Increasingly important In a 
complex and fragmented system. We'll discuss each of these. 

The mass media in the United States serve to fulfill a variety of 
people's uses and gratifications (see Blumler and Katzt 1974f Blumlert 
I979f Weaver and audeenbaumt 1979 for examples of this literature). 
We also can state media functions for the country as a whole (see 
Jeffrest I98s:67t for a discussion). Howevert seldom if ever have 
researchers sought to link news values or other media content directly 
to such explicitly economic functions as personal productivity. Host 
of the literature on uses and gratifications focuses on ••consumer** 
roles or personal gratifications not e^tplicitly related to or 
translated into economic behaviors. Furthermoret focusing on news 
contentf media rely on institutional sources in their surveillance of 
the economict political and social environment (Whitney et al»f 1985). 
Thusf we read about unemployment statistics in the state and country 
and watch TV reports about the stock market or a local factory 
shutting its doors. But we see relatively little Information about 
how an individual can get or keep a job. This is changing somewhat as 
cable TV focuses on consumer segments with information tailored more 
closely to individual needs* but this is closer to the situation found 
with specialized mediat particularly magazines. 

Specialized media Include the hundreds of commericalt targeted 
magazines as well as the thousands of trade publications and 
newsletter services which focus more closely on people's individual 
Interests and behaviors. Specialized media do provide an abundance of 
information designed to improve people's productivity in job 
situationst frofn entrepreneur-oriented magazines to stock-tip 
newsletters. These media survive by successfully targeting their 
audiencf^st andt as one librarian notedt if there's a profitable nichet 
some publisher will fill It. 

A recent trip to a downtown newsstand illustrates the range of 
magazine titles available to the general public. More than any other 
mediumt magazines are narrowly focused and targeted at audiences with 
particular needs. Some general audience publications persistt such as 
Life and Reader's Digest. The letter also contains considerable 
••personal guidance** information on topics ranging from sex and health 
to family relations. Some of this Indirectly could affect on<f's 
product i vi t y. 

Second in general focus are the news magozinest Timet Newsweek and 
U»S. News r. World Report. All contain the usual range of public 
affairs topics as well as business and special sections. In its mid- 
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September issue (I918)f Newsweekt for examplet had an article on 
education — ••giving parents a choice.** Its business section featured a 
story on the Federal Reservet information immediately useful only to a 
few business people^ U.S. News has a section entitledt ''News You Can 
Uset** which that same week included sections on travel abroadt 
diabetes and musical instruments for students* Most of this is aimed 
at upper SES individuals. 

Among the "self i mprovemen t magazines are representatives from 
sportSf which range from Runners World to Backpacker. Most of the 
spectator sports magazines fit into the ••hobby" or ••leisure interests^^ 
categoriest e.g.t pets magazinest travel ( Ho 1 i day-Travel t Islandst all 
aimed at the dffluent)f entertainment (from Billboard to Spin and 
Variety)t hobbies — computer magazinest photographyt and crafts. Some 
of these may contain information aimed at people as ••producers »•• 
chough it is scarce. For examplet Outdoor L Travel Photography 
magazine (<;eptembert 1988) had an article entitledt ••Sell What You 
Shoott^* and Crafts and Country Quilts contained stories about 
producing particular products that can be sold. Computer magazines 
like Hyte and PC World do feature "producer** information that appeals 
to those trying to keep up with technology for their offices as well 
as hobbyists enthralled with computers or software as leisure-time 
act ivi t ies. 

Science magazines offer a different basis for their content than 
the self-help magazinest but some or their articles are quite similar 
in how they may function to improve people*s productivity. Psychology 
Today (Septembert 1933) included an article on stress at the office 
(directed at white collar employees) and Popular Science featured two 
sections with potentially useful '•producer*' informattont Science 
Newsfront and Flectronic Newsfront! these are likely to be most useful 
to hobbyists but could do more in some situations. Omni offered an 
article on the ••science of gambling^^ as well as a piece on Classroom 
Earth Network — education by satellite. 

Recentlyt several magazines have emerged that stress self-help in 
some manner. For examplet Lifeline America features articles on drug 
and pregnancy prevention* treatment and recovery from drug addiction* 
and improving relationships with others. One magazinet Relat ionsh ipst 
features profilest advise lists andt reports by professionals. 
Another magazinet New Aget is subtitled as a magazine for ••human 
potentialt" with articles on foodt healtht religiont business and 
pol it i cs. In a recent issue (SeptemJ^ert 1988) one article described 
an innovative chocolate factoryt a small enterprise that could serve 
as a model to some entrepreneur or existing family business. 
Magazines directed at women as individuals (MSt Womant Glamourt 
Essencet Savvy) or mothers (Childt Children magazines) also contain 
self-help information. For examplet Working Mother recently featured 
this article: ••Ten Ways a Baby Can Recharge Your Career. •• Some men's 
magazines (e.g.t GQ) now ar»d then do similar things. 

One group of magazines fits in a category we'd call lifestyle 
because they focus on aspects of one's life as hobbies or leisure 
interests. Here are hornet cooking and health magazines such as Homet 
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House Beautifulf Gourmett Weight Wdtcherst and American Health* Some 
may contain information useful Hdirectly to people as ••producers* " 
Country Livinyt for examplet features articles on home building and 
archi tectur e« 

Last on our list is the category that on the surface clearly 
contains candidates for **de vel opment communicat ton*** These a^e the 
business magazines that feature information relevant to ••producers t" 
particularly those aimed at entrepreneurs* The larger business 
magazines such as Forbest Fortune and Business Week are roost likely 
read in thp immediate situation for ••leisure entertai nment** rather 
than instrumental reasons to improve one^s productivity* Howevert 
some of the newer magazines in this classt do ai^n at those with such 
motivations* For examplet in September (1983) Franchise C Business 
Opportunities Included its 1989 annual reportt ••lf851 opportuni ties** 
to start one's own business* Another magazinet Small Business* 
included a list of ••10 Tips for Your Start-Upf»« and promotes itself as 
a conveyor of ideas for entrepreneurs* Business Aget which is 
directed at small businessest included a piece entitled ••Improving 
Personal Product ivi ty**^ Some magazines aim at market segmentSf e*g*t 
Woman's Enterprise* 

And one magazine borrows its name from the symbol of produc t iv i ty t 
Entrepreneur* The Septembert 1988f issue included the following list 
of enterprises: Comedy Clubst small wineries* service industries* and 
kiosks and carts* The range is from enterprises requiring a 
considerable investment (wineries) to those needing relatively little 
startup capital (carts)* An Opportunity '^art acts as a classified 
section* However* some of the advertisements hype opportunities in 
bold headlines* e*ij** ••How To Get Rich Sooner Than You Think*^* and 
most of the articles are ••success stories^* rather than balanced pieces 
that alert potential entrepreneures to problems as well as 
possi bi 1 i ti es* 

Clearly* most of the specialized magazines are tuned to by 
consumers with uses and gratifications that parallel those for other* 
more general media (to pass the time* because one likes to learn more 
about topic A* because topic B is gratifying after a long day)* But 
some of the publications are sufficiently narrow in focus ^'o suggest 
that they attract those most motivated to increase their productivity* 
Just as most people don't go to a furniture store unless they^re 
thinking about buying furniture* most people would not buy a nagazine 
on ••entrepreneurs^^ or ••small businesses^^ unless they had a desire to 
run their own business or thought such a possiblity might exist in 
their future* It may be in such situations that ••development'^ 
information is most likely to b«* diffused successfully. 

Interpersonal communication is seldom configured as a system at 
the level we are conceptualizing here (see Fisher* 1978* and Millar 
and Rogers* 1976* for a conc^^ptual i zat ion of interpersonal 
communication as a system at the dyadic level)* We are referring to 
the face-to-face encodi ny-and-dvjcod ing of messages in the American 
context* Clearly* it is more profitable to look at the structures 
within which these communication processes take place* That leads us 
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to the organizational and other contexts which tell us about the 
likelihood for development information to emerge* 

The American communication system has one major feature 
characteristic of all modern democracies but particularly central in 
this country. That feature is •'mobility*' within the system. In 
contrast to more traditional and centralized societies? emphasis is 
placed on the individual and one's right to become involved in 
communication channels. Thust one can move in and out of 
communication networks (mass or interpersonal ly arranged) as one's 
circumstances change. Certainlyt some people wich more resources 
(e«o«f money to purchase media — as an encoder or decoder) or good 
listener) will have greater opportunities? butt in all casest the 
individual has extensive mobility to operate throughout the 
communi cat i on sy st em. 

This mobility of the individual also can lead to isolationt 
particularly among those with the fewest resources or the most 
inadequate individual communication skills. In their explanation of 
the knowledge gap phenomenont Tichenor and his colleagues (I970f 1960) 
cite several explanatory factorst two of which are important here. 
Firstf lower SES individuals have poorer i nf ormation-processinc 
skillsf andf secondt the mass media system is ^'structured" to the 
disadvantage of lower SES people because more public affairs 
information is located in the print media than in broadcast mediat and 
it is the latter on which lower SES individuals rely. 

We believe that the Tichenor et al« premises about the mass media 
system generally apply to the communication system as a whole. Simply 
put^ the chief barrier to maximizing the effeciency of the American 
communication system is the inherent disadvantage of those who need it 
most for improving their own productivity. At the extremes are the 
socially isolated itenerants (bag ladies and other long*term homeless 
people) vbo communicate with each other under bridges if they 
communicate at all. Their communication and information-processing 
skills are generally poorer at the outset and through isolation suffer 
and atrophy to an even more inadequate level* Little communication 
research has been conducted among this group. Moving up to a larger 
and more significant groupt we need to consider the hardcore 
unemployed. Are they the least likely to read newspapers and 
magazines? Despite circumstances that motivate one to seek a Job or 
public assistancet it is an empirical question whether the same 
circumstances motivate one to use mass or specialized media or 
particular interpersonal communication networks for help. 
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tn yeneralf we would argue that an even cursory evaluation of the 
nass media system supports the generalization that the mass media 
system operates to the greatest benefit of those with the most 
resources and the greatest communication skills* This is particularly 
true for the news media — especially print media* News values define 
•vents or situation as news if they embody elements of conflict? 
eainencet prominence? etc* (see Jeffrest 1986: 105*111? for a 
discussion of this literature)* No where among the list do we find 
values that would generate "inf ormat ion'' and "news" connecting the 
most disadvantaged with opportunities for improving their 
productivity* In fact? the want ads are orobably the most valuable 
content of development communication? if we focus on newspapers* 
Conventions of newsgather ing also are unfavorable for goals stressing 
development communication* For example? journalists rely on "experts" 
and institutional sources representing power or access to those with 
power (Whitney et al? 1985)* Though information about unemployment or 
the Inefficiency of a welfare department may emerge from such news- 
gathering patterns? little of the information will be helpful to 
individuals in the audience needing the most help* 

The barriers we*ve described refer to the general mass medi^? 
which serve peoples needs as citizens? voters? and consumers but not 
as "producers*" However? specialized media do focus on such needs^^ 
and here are magazines and newsletters* In recent years? we^ve seen a 
tremendous growth in the business press and specialized magazines* As 
noted above? magazines are targeted at young entrepreneurs in a 
variety of ways? and expensive newsletters or news services target 
more well^-heeled audiences that use their news and information to 
improve productivity (or? at least? try to make money from the 
advice)* Again? these are the media which are least likely to include 
the most needy in their audiences* 

A second barrior is individual motivation* There are several 
dimensions to this* First? individuals vary in their motivation to be 
productive? and to seek information that would increase their 
productivity* Certainly? not everyone finds their greatest 
satisfaction or personal ident if icalion in their "job?" but one^s 
personal productivity in nodern industrial societies is embodied by 
"the Job?" and an increasing percentage of people seek satisfaction In 
the workplace (see Wilson? 1980? Zablocki and Kanter? 1976? for more 
on life styles and personal satisfaction)* Furthermore? people are 
"defined" by others in terms of their productive contributions to 
society* Certainly? one*s role as a "producer" is not the only one? 
but it has increased in importance in modern societies? where the 
percentage of people working has grown as more and more women have 
entered the workplace* Thus? the significance of "having a Job" and 
"being productive" has grown* One mijht argue that our communication 
system? particularly our mass communication subsystem? has increased 
Its emphasis on "productivity" and economics in general* However? 
despite Galbraith*s (1967) view that consumers in industrial society 
have a never-ending funnel of needs stimulated by advertising? some 
people are "less motivated" than others to be productive* Certainly 
this Is a "truism" across societies and ideologies? particularly from 
the standpoint of officials and "authorities*" 
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Given one*s ci rcumstancest Individuals still differ in their 
Motivations to seek information which would — in their 
vie*#~potenti all V iinprove their product ivi tv« McClellend*s (1961) 
^'Ach*' (achievement motivation factor) may be related to such an 
Informatior -seeking motivationt but we do not have empirical evidence 
of that* Furthermore? regardless of the motivation? how informed 
about the system are individuals? Thus? the unemployed stock broker 
knows what networks are likely to be most successful? and the employed 
professional knows what Information services are most useful? but what 
does the unemployed auto worker know? What does the homemaker do who 
has no job experience? What does the dropout do when he or she 
dislikes or cannot read newspapers and refers only to the comics and 
sports section? We're not talking about ''intelligence?** though there 
nay be differences in people's reading abilities* We're talking about 
current inf ormatiion-seeking skills? which are the consequences of past 
training* Furthermore? how are people trained to seek information 
which would increase their productivity? Interpersonal communication 
scholars have generated hundreds of studies on "communication 
competence?** which focuses on people's ability to encode messages and 
engage in communication in interpersonal contexts* We know of no 
efforts which extend the concept across contexts but within functions 
such as **personal development/productivity*** 

Several additional questions are raised? How do^s the 
communication system relate to the **overall** incentive system? And 
does the commu.iica t ion system itself lay out the political? economic 
and other barriors to people's increased productivity? 

Hhiili A}i£ll^iil£ in tb£ a&silif 

Several newspapers were examined to construct an inventory of 
content which on the surface woudl appear to offer the greatest 
potential for increasing people's productivity in one of several ways* 
In other words? what current content best represents newspapers 
contributions to **development communication**? Newspapers examined 
Included: the New York Times? a representative of the **elite'' press? 
the Wall Strer^ Journal? also an elite paper but one targeting 
audiences inter e!^I:ed in business; the New York Post? which is targeted 
at a moderat e dK<ri middle income audience rather than professionals* 
USA Today? ^ ^ ^pfvl paper with features different from most dallies? 
and the Clevr.^a : - Plain Dealer? a metropolitan daily aimed at general 
audlenceSft T> ciiese major media we added several neighborhood and 
community papers in the Cleveland area? including The Plain Press? an 
activist paper run by a community group? the Old Brooklyn News? 
operated by a non-profit community development corporation? and two 
commerical enterprises? the Slavic Village Voice and Garfield Heights 
Leader* Our critical scrutiny is constructive rather than an 
exhaustive content analysis* 

Host of the newspaper content represents efforts to meet people's 
needs for development information in the general context? though there 
also are examples of content in the job and personal contexts* The 
first three content categories? social linkages? institutional 
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linkages and group Ankaiqiesf represent the general context* 

"2fl£l^ LlBi J J^^Ziflffllffl At IfiD an iasljl £lJSilifiJJS~Thls content Is 
strongly represented in the mediat and its function as development 
coiiiiunicat ion is to help people form opinions on public issues that 
Indirectly affect one*s productivity* From USA Today comes a half* 
page article on Radon gas and where to go for help* And the New York 
Times* front page features the 1988 presidential election? while the 
metro section reports on local ambulance and housing problems* All 
papers reported on a fair housing bill tUat would prohibit 
discrimination against families with children; this issue is the most 
relevant for ""development communication*** In New York? the Post 
reported on the problem with beggars and the Times reported on 
problems in education? particularly among teachers who feel left out 
on policy decisions? and tests measuring a school*s progress in the 3 
R*Sf one is a "producer" issue and the other a long-term productivity 
matter* Our neighborhood newspaper provided the clearest effort of 
focusing on problems at a level Immediately applicable to individuals* 
The Plain Press contained a half-page Youth Guide that listed 
locations? dates? and phone numbers of programs to help youth— ranging 
from reading clubs to camps and lunch programs* Ani! the Leader 
described a program to collect food and clothing for the needy? whose 
"productivity** is preceded by urgent and immediate efforts to find 
food and shelter for the night* 

**lDSlliyiliLDdl iiDKjS£'*^IOli!CUtiflO fiQ iDSillUliABj— Though 
similar to information on social problems? news about institutions is 
somewhat different* Its origins are found in the traditional 
"watchdog function" of the media to scrutinize public institutions so 
that they*re accountable to the voters and the public in general* In 
the short term? people not only form opinions that can lead to voting 
but also may take steps to change policies (contacting their public 
representatives? mobilizing other citizens? etc*) From the Plain 
Dealer? we have an example of a story reporting problems found by 
state watchdogs examining state HMO's* Lemert and Larkin (1979) offer 
a concept that is useful in analyzing the utility of the information 
provided for the purposes stated* They note that media are reluctant 
to include "mobilizing information?" those items which allow people to 
organize? to influence? to pressure — phone numbers? names? locations? 
etc* In the articles we surveyed? little of this information was 
found in stories on either institutions or social problems? limiting 
Its utility for development communication* 

6CPVPS~tnf ormatlon about relations between groups (defined in terms 
of ascriptive factors — such as oender? ethnicitvt or race — or in terms 
of achievement? occupational groups? income? or education)* From the 
Plain Dealer? we have a labor-management dispute emodied by a story on 
striking United Auto Workers in Akron* The New York Times contained 
stories on relationships between West Germans and German ethnics 
migrating there from Eastern Europe? as well as an article about 
Hispanic emmigrants in a small Minnesota community* USA Today 
reported on relationships among Hispanics on its Inquiry page* A 
neighborhood newspaper? the Old Brooklyn News? described relationships 
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betMeen a new group of Russian immigrants and community groups. And 
the Slavic Village Voice told of a Polish Arts Festival and other 
ethnic activities in the neighborhood* 

The next two represent content categories that seem to best serve 
the general context as well as others^ The first? for example? 
certainly fulfills information needs in the general context but also 
could match individuals with Job situations or even personal 
improvement opportunities. 

i^ity£££l2lDi2ZLlDK£ JfiilSf QJ2fii2£tUi)ltlfiS — Display and classified 
advertising is commercial support for the paper but it also repiesents 
a link between buyers and sellers? between traders? between someoi^e 
with a need and someone else with assistance^ In addition to tho 
classified ads for Job openings? we have announcements by trades 
people (*pr oducers") offering their services? personnels? and real 
estate ads« Much of this would seem to be aimed at ""consumers?** but? 
the link also involves ""producers** All of the newspapers examined 
contain advertising? and many classifieds involve ""small"* producers? 
but most advertising links ""small*" consumers with **large*" producers* 
The New York Times included a **Teacher Openings** listing timed to 
coincide with the opening of school. Our neighborhood newspaper? the 
Plain Press? included a Community Board with specific examples and 
precise information for improving productivity: nurses aide training? 
computer skills enhancement courses? GEO classes? clerical training? 
neighborhood activist groups? Bib Brother/Big Sister groups? a summer 
Jobs fair? an employment program? and free job placement assistance at 
the United Labor Agency* In essence? the community paper presents 
efforts of community? human resources and other assistance groups to 
those who should need their services the most. 

LfiiSUIfi &illjl£S £ SJtilfdCllfiO — Information on entertainment (TV? 
film? theater) is largely for personal leisure decisions. Included 
here are listings of events? ads? reviews? gossip? etc. The New York 
Times? New York Post and Cleveland Plain Dealer contain theatre and 
film director ies« The latter also had a story on two women fighting 
sexism in Hollywood? a ""producer*" issue that also describes 
relationships between groups. Host entertainment information is aimed 
at people in their role as consumers? not producers. 

The following four categories represent newspaper content which 
could serve development in the personal context. 

S£fiOJ£JLa2*'*^onsiderable information in the media represents what 
Journalists call ""human interest.*" From the Plain Dealer (Sept. 14? 
1988? p« 9)? we have an article on an elderly couple evicted from 
their house which? ^^fter investigation by reporters? had failed to 
claim dividend checks for years. Models come in various forms and 
their utility as development communication probably is greatest as 
lessons of experience by and for the ""common"* or ''uncommon** person. 
Here we have ""coping"" scenarios that may help people in evaluating 
their own lives? by comparison or contrast. Most of the papers 
contained stories of a Vietnam veteran haunted by Hy Lai memories who 
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died homeless after arguing over a bottle of vodka* A housing story 
In the Tines told of the problems faced by the closing of a welfare 
hotelt a'ld th*^ New York Post reported on the now destitute author of 
the bookt **The Graduate*** The content at the point of **consuii^ r ion** 
Is likely to be viewed raore for voyeurism and entertainment than as a 
"learning exper ience*** Nevertheless? over time it may serve the 
latter function* 

Bgh^yjpr^l fi4llii£S~Inst Itutlons themselves provide behavioral 
guides that may prove useful as development communication* For 
examplet one issue of the Post (Aug* 25f 1988? p* 13f 29) included 
stories on the Catholic Church's movie guide and a story about how 
parents can rent dogs to sniff out their kids* drugs* The latter 
story is also an example of information ^n social problems* 

Aibri££ £illiJJDaL5JU Lsil E&Z&smJil Q^iiiiBD-H^kin^ — Newspapers today 
contain a host of columnists that target major areas of people's 
lives* At the most general level are the Ann Landers and Dear Abby 
columnst which advise ^'little'* people on problems that affect people's 
lives directly and their productivity at least indirectly* Among the 
more specialized columnists are those focusing on^ computers? petst 
medicinet senior citizens problems^ youths' problems? hobbistst 
leisure interestst etc* Examples include the New York Post's medical 
column by Or* Stuart Berger* 

Liff 2££ilims JOd "HfgStYle M^SSdilfiS — The old "women's pages** and 
society news were .eplaced by less gender-specific life sections in 
most major metro dailies* USA Today's lifestyles section is a good 
example and a recent Issue contained articles on ""our favorite body 
parts** and the' trend to physical fitness (Sept* 14f 1988f p* 10) and 
the difficulty of being a teenager todayt as well as entertainment 
stories* Some of these stories may provide self-help information that 
Indirectly relates to one's productivity (e*g*t improving our healtht 
which affects job performance directly)* 

The following represents content serving people's Information 
needs in the Job context* 

lDtQLa3liSlDl^EL2^i&L lofa" — Business sections of 
newspapers have grown in recent years and stories about economics have 
even moved to the .oat page* Much of the information in the business 
sections is most u.sful to moderately well-off individuals* At least 
Indirectlyt the information has utility as development communication* 
Stock market information may guide investmentst just as personal 
conversations with stock brokers may* Stories about business 
decisions may act as models for one's own small enterprise in the 
short run or -^s fodder to consider for one's own entrepreneurial 
future* However^ most of the business information Is not directly 
applicable to most peoplet who are not entrepreneurs but rather work 
in larger organizations and institutions (whether private 
business/industry or public offices/schools)* Where is the 
information to help these people? What types of content would be most 
useful-'-not just in attracting attention but in actually improving 
employees' productivity? 
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Most of the New York Ti«es* business section appeals to 
financierSf stock brokers and business management* An instructive 
story on the 30th anniversary of the invention of the coiiputer chip 
was interesting as an example of creativity* The New York Post 
contained stories that come closest in their appeal to the less 
wealthy* One columri focused on "small investors?** and another story 
described how ne^ technology was helping a small clothing manufacturer 
who had grown from a small store front to a large building? this 
latter story also represents a **model'* for other entrepreneurs* 
Though much of the content in the Wall Street Journal is aimed at 
consumers (e*g*f an article on reduced air fares)? it is also an 
excellent source of news about new technologies and efforts to develop 
them; in the Sept* l%th (1988) issue? a new technology by a snail 
Massachusetts company to make flat color TV screens and computer 
monitors is a clear example of this* 

We will report results of an exploratory study which involved 
several survey items that examine the public^s percii^ptions of their 
own productivity* 

Some 344 adults were interviewed by telephone in a survey 
conducted in Hay-Junet 1988? in a large midwestrn city* The 
Communication Research Center at Cleveland State University selected 
residents age 18 and older through traditional random-digit dialing 
techniques* The questions on productivity were included as part of a 
larger survey on the quality of life* 

SitUUfiS £fl£ lD£££^lDg ££itiJy£ilYli^ — Respondents were asked the 
following: **Regardless of whether or where we work? each of us could 
probably become more productive? more efficient* What do you think 
would make you more productive?" This followed a question seeking 
respondents* Job or occupation* The oiiestion was deliberately broad 
to allow for the diverse circumstances in which respondents find 
themselves* As Table 1 notes? one of the most frequent responses was 
a denial of the premise that any increase was possible* Some 7*6% of 
the respondents said they were already working as hard ait they 

could "Mm peddling as fast as I cant" "I need a rest nowt not more 

workf" "I couldn*t do any moret" "1 already am efficientt" and other 
descr ipt ions* 

Other responses were categorized along several dimensions*^ First? 
many of the responses represented claims for personal control or 
responsibility* These included: more motivation? enthusiasm? or 
energy (cited by 5*2%)? managing one^s time better and better 
scheduling (cited by 4*9%)? working harder or spending more time 
(^•lX)f personal discipline or applying oneself better (4«1%)? 
changing one*s attitude? and being more contented or less critical of 
work or coworkers (2%6%)* 

Second were responses which suggested external help with 
individual initiative would increase one^s productivity* Leading the 
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list here were the 15% who cited more education or more knowledget as 
well as better job skills (more technical) and better communication 
skills (cited by 2%)« 

Third were those who located control in the workplace and cited a 
need for changes there for increased productivity* These included: 
more money or incentives at work (cited by 9«6%)f better leadership at 
work (2*3%)f more helpt people? or assistants at work (2«3%)f better 
technology or computers at work (2%)f a better defined job or a change 
in the job description at work (l%)f finding a better jobt getting 
into the job market or finding regular work (7«0%)« 

Others cited economic circumstances or environmental concerns 
(better transport at iont getting a cart learning how cO drivet lmZX)f 
and some said their work performance would improve if they had more 
outside interests? got out and **did more** or did mor». ^'olunteer work 

Si2U£££S qL a&ls £ iDLSLtSilSD ifi£ IO£C£JSll}fl fro^y^ilxlty — As 
noted earliert people can seek help from a variety of sources* Some 
seek institutional helpt some talk with friends or associa'.est some 
consult bookSf and some look inside themselves for motivation* In 
many casest coiii<iiunication is a necessary condition* After the 
question asking wnat would make respondents more productlvet we asked 
the following: ••Where would ynu go for information or help on this?" 

As Table 2 notest many of the same items cited as means for 
improving productivity appeared again* Thust if people said they 
needed more skillst they often cited education as the next step* More 
education* school counselors and coursework were cited by 16% of those 
surveyed* Those who cited workplace solutions often identified bosses 
or managers (11%) or people they work with (1%)* 

Media sources and books/libraries were cited by 25 respondents 
(7*2%)* Other institutions were cited by a fifth of the sample* 
including 16% who said they would be more productive if they went back 
to school or took courses somewhere* Employment services* local 
hospitals and community centers and professional associations also 
were cited* 

More than 10% cited people at work* including the boss* manager or 
supervisor* Family* personal friends and neighbors were cited by 
3*5%* Professional help (therapy* minister) was cited by 2% and 
personal discipline was cited by 4*4%* Some 3*5% rejected the 
question and said they could not be helped* 

SfliiilfiJlSlllJlJI lt£i;]B(££D SiLk^lfiOS L tijelfi ISIL LDQ££3SlnSl 
ErOillfftiyllJf — What is the relationship between the solutions for 
increased productivity and sources of help or information? There is 
positive correlation between citations of personal control 
(discipline* motivationi and seeking help from professionals (r^*15* 
p<*002) and a negative relationship with seeking help from other 
institutions (r--*L8* p<*00l)* As we would expect* there is a 
positive relationship between citations that external help would 
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inprove one*s productivity (e«g«t more educationt training) and 
seeking help from other institutions (r-«61f p<«001); a negative 
relationship is found with seeking help from one*s place of work 
(r--«14f p<«004)« And those who seek the solution to Increased 
productivity at work also located help in the same location 
(r=:«50f p<«001)« Those who cited other bases for increasing their 
productivity were more likely to cite the media (r-«15f p<«002) and 
other people (r'=«19f p<«001) as sources of information or assistances* 

fi£lJlli2J]Sl3l£^ Mllb CfifflMJCJPblc yariJtl£5 — sources of productivity 
also are correlated with demographic factors* Citations of personal 
control is positively correlated with occupational status (r'=«16f 
p<«001)« Seeking help externally from other institutions was 
negatively associated with age (r=-«309 p<«001)f and locating the 
source of increased productivity in the workplace was negatively 
correlated with age (r-*«21f p<«000) and positively correlated with 
occupational status (r-«?Of p<«000) and level of education (r^«13t 
p<«01)« 

Both sources of productivity and where people would go for help or 
Information were related to communication variables* Seeking 
Information or help from other institutions was positively correlated 
with the number of daily newspapers read (r-«llf p<«05)f reading USA 
Today (r=«13f p<«01)f reading the Wall Street Journal (r^.lOt p<«05)t 
and to the overall readership score (r-«llf o<«02)« Seeking 
Information or help from the media themselves was correlated with 
readership of weekly newspapers (r=«12f p<«05) and readership of a 
business weekly (r'=«13f p<«007)« The frequency with which respondents 
watch local TV news was negatively associated with seeking external 
help from institutions (r'=«lOf p<«05) and locating the sourc of 
Increased productivity In the workplace (r==-«0^f p<«054)t TV news 
viewing also was negatively correlated with seeking help or 
information from other institutions (r--«12» p<«01)« 

The concept of ""development communication** has been applied In the 
Third World for more than a decade but not applied In the American 
context* In this paper we examined the concept and explored 
conceptual Issues? then reviewed people's needs for development 
Information? the communication system that delivers such Information 
and barrlors that exist* We noted that people's needs for development 
information may occur in the general context? the personal context and 
the Job contexts Several newspapers were examined to construct an 
inventory of content which could fulfill development functions; this 
analysis produced several categories: social linkage/Information on 
social problems? Institutional linkage? group linkage? coping 
scenarios/models of experience for the common man/woman? 
advert Islng/llnks to Jobs and opportunities? behavioral guides? 
leisure guides and satisfaction? producer Information/business 
Information? advice columnists for personal decision^making? and life 
sections and "lifestyle messages*** Host of these content categories 
fulfill developmental functions In the general context* 
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This critical analysis was followed by the results of a survey 
tapping public percept ions of productivity* Conducted in a midwestern 
netropol i tan areat the survey tapped people's perceptions of what 
would make then more productivet where they would go for help and 
information to achieve thist whether they had considered starting 
their own enterprise and why* People's perceptions of whiit would 
increat^e their own productivity were categorized into several 
categories: personal controlt where control was located within 
cneself (e«g*f citations of motivationt personal discipline by 28*5%); 
external help with individual initiative (e«g«f more educationt better 
Job and cemmun ic;ati on skillst cited by 17*5%)f external control in the 
workplacet where changes in peoplet rewards or the situation were 
cited (24%) t and others (6%)« Where people would go for help or 
Information to become more productive included: other institutions 
(e«g«t educationt 20%); the workplace (e«g«f one*s boss or coworkerst 
10%)f media (mass mediat books and libraries^ 7%); other people (e«g«« 
family* friends and neighbors* 3*5%); professional help (therapy and 
ministers* 2%); personal discipline (4«4%) and rejection of any 
potential increase (3«5%)« Bivariate relationships with demographic 
factors and mass communication variables also were discussed* 
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PtRSONAL PaOnUCTIVITY 



Personal Control: 

I am prodactivet at maximum now««««««««« 26 ( 7m6%) 

MotivatioHf onthusiasmt more energy.. ... Id ( 5.2%) 
Managing my time bettert better 

schedulingt stop scattering efforts... 17 ( ^•9%) 

Working hardert spending more time«««««« 1^ ( ^.l^) 

Personal dtsciplinet applying myself«««« 14 ( 4«1%) 
Changing attitude? being more contented 

and less critical of workt coworkers** 9 ( Z.hX) 

External Help with Individual Initiative: 

Hore educationt more knowledqe«««««««««« 3Z (I5«l%) 

Better job skills (more technical) 5 ( 1.5%) 

Better communication ski lls«.«...««««««« 3 ( .9%) 

External Control in Workplace: 

More moneyt incentives at work. •••••••• • 33 ( 9«6%) 

Better leadership at work........ 8 ( 2.3%) 

More helpf peoplet assistants at work... 8 ( 2.3%) 
Technologyt better computer at work..... 6 ( 1.7%) 
Better defined or change in job 

description at work..... 3 ( .9%) 

Finding a better jobt getting into job 

market f regular work. ................ 2<r ( 7.0%) 

Other: 

Better transportat iont get cart learn 

how to drive 4 ( 1.^%) 

Oo more volunteer workt get out and do 

moret more outside interests......... 17 ( 4.9%) 
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TABLE 2 

WHERC PEOPLE WOULD GO ^Of^ HELP/ INFOKMAT ION 



Mhere you would go for information 

Ma<;s Media 7 ( 2.0^) 

Librariesf books 18 ( 5.2%) 

Other Institutions: 

More educationt colleget school 

^. counselorsf take courses.......... •••• 56 (16.3%) 

Employment services^ apply for joDS...... 6 ( ImlX) 

Local hospitalf rec. center^ sr. center. « 6 ( 1.7%) 

Professional associations................ 4 ( 1.2%) 

Work/Job: 

See bosSf manaqert supervisort 

administrator 37 (10.8%) 

People work with « 3 ( .9%) 

Other People: 

Family memberst parents................. 6 ( 1.7%) 

Friends 5 ( 1.5%) 

Neighbors 1 ( .3%) 

Prof ess i on a 1 Help: 

Therapy.... 2 ( .6%) 

Minlstert pastort church groups......... ^ ( 1.2%) 

Other: 

nisciplinpf put own mind to it.... ...... 15 ( 4.4%) 

^^lilf brochures 1 ( .3%) 

Can't be helpedt rejects question....... 12 ( 3.5%) 



